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~THE WORLD WE WORK IN 


Justice and its claims in social life and in the political and 
economic order was the subject dealt with by one of the Commis- 
sions at the Oxford Conference last summer. We hope to publish 
the text of this Commission’s report in a future issue of “Common 
Ground.” What follows is an account of continuing progress on the 
basis of that report in the field of industry and commerce. 

There is a very wide measure of agreement between the Christian 
and Jewish approach to problems connected with the economic 
order. In the words of the Commission’s report, industrial activity 
should “give to all concerned a sense of divine sanction for their 
work, in that they can recognise it as a real service to their fellows 
in which they are fitly employing the power which God has given 
them; that they are rightly handling the material resources which 
God has given to man and promoting the order of friendly co- 
operation which must be the will of God for the economic as for 
every other sphere of man’s activity; and that they have oppor- 
tunity for personal initiative and a part in industrial management 
in every way that is appropriate to their industrial function and 
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capacity.”’ And again, “‘all the individual members of the community 
should exercise their skill and ability in the service of the community 
and never sacrifice the interests of the community to their own 
private advantage.” 

The Commission was necessarily limited to the consideration of 
general principles, but principles are of value only in so far as they 
are applied to real situations. What of the world we work in? How 
far do modern industrial and commercial practices fall short of the 
standards which our religious principles demand, and in what ways 
can Jews and Christians co-operate in the furtherance of their 
common ideals in this field? 


Two things are apparent the moment we come to grips with these 
questions. First, that any attempt to bring religious principles and 
religious forces to bear on industrial and commercial life must take 
full account of the complexity of the present-day economic structure. 
And secondly, that there are a number of organisations, both Ghris- 
tian and Jewish, already working on different aspects of these ques- 
tions, or actively concerned about them. 


Tue IN VIEW. 


The Council of Christians and Jews has therefore taken the 
initiative in convening a conference of representatives of such 
organisations, together with a number of representatives from 
commerce and industry, to consider what is already being done 
and to discuss possibilities of co-operation in further action. ‘This 
conference, which met at the end of April, brought together repre- 
sentatives from twenty-three organisations, including the social 
welfare or youth departments of most of the Christian denomina- 
tions, and a number of interdenominational bodies such as the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, the Christian Frontier Council, 
the Christian Auxiliary Movement, and the Student Christian 
Movement. Other organisations represented included the Jewish 
Board of Deputies, the Trades Advisory Council, the Y.M.C.A., 
Toc H, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, and Rotary International. 


The task, as seen by this conference, is two-fold. First, our 
fundamental religious principles must be set out as standards 
directly applicable to each individual industry, each separate 
function. General principles, such as are contained in the Oxford 
Conference report, are essential as ultimate standards against which 
particular practices may be judged, but they can achieve little 
unless they are interpreted in terms of the daily processes of the 
factory and the office. In this field progress has already been made 
by some of the groups represented at the conference. Co-ordination 
of the data already available, and of the future findings of these 
different bodies, will provide a basis for the second part of the task, 
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which is educational—getting the practical standards accepted 
and applied. 

We believe that the lead must come from those who are inspired 
by religious motives—from Christians, and from Jews. But it can 
come only if they themselves are helped to see more clearly what 
religious principles mean when applied to the processes of the 
modern economic sphere. The standards, when defined, must be 
made known to members of Churches and Synagogues. Young 
people especially must be encouraged to study them, for it is the 
young people who are most sensitive to the conflict between their 
idealism and the reality of present-day business. 

This is where we—the Council of Christians and Jews—are 
directly concerned. Here is a field for practical co-operation in a 
matter which affects the welfare of the whole community. The 
Council, with facilities for working through both Christian and 
Jewish channels, both centrally and through its Local Councils, 
has a definite contribution to make. It is, of course, a service which 
must be undertaken in the closest conjunction with all the other 
bodies who have an interest in the matter. But we feel assured that 
the Council should play its full part in this common move to make 
the world a better place to work in. 


THE WIDENING CIRCLE 


An emergency conference on antisemitism and a World Council 
of Christians and Jews—those were the two major projects agreed 
upon at Oxford last summer, and a good deal of progress has been 
made towards the achievement of both. 

The arrangements for the conference on antisemitism are now 
well in hand. It will be held at Seelisberg (on Lake Lucerne) from 
July 30th to August 5th, and will bring together some thirty-five to 
forty experts from all parts of Europe and from the United States. 
The Chairmanship will be shared by Dr. Everett Clinchy, Director 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in the U.S.A., 
Professor Jaques Maritain, French Ambassador to the Vatican, and 
Mr. Neville Laski of the Council of Christians and Jews in Great 
Britain. 

The need for such a conference is only too obvious. There are 
frequent reports of growing antisemitism fro:n various parts of the 
continent. There is increasing tension in our own country. The con- 
tinuing plight of displaced persons in Europe remains a rebuke, as 
the present deadlock in Palestine constitutes a challenge, to the rest 
of the world. The social, political and economic disorders which 
are both the inevitable aftermath of a world war and a very fertile 
breeding ground for group tensions show little sign of abating. And 
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in the midst of it all the Jew remains as history’s most convenient 
and most tragic scapegoat. 

In this situation the conference will be concerned, on a short- 
term basis with the immediate causes of antisemitism and the 
possibilities of remedial action, and on a longer term basis with 
plans for the hastening of research into underlying causes and 
methods of dealing with group prejudice and social tensions at the 
psychological level and through educational channels. The few who 
will shoulder this tremendous responsibility at Seelisberg in August 
will be greatly helped by the knowledge that they have the support 
and the goodwill of many friends in many different countries. 

Plans for the launching of the World Council of Christians and 
Jews are also well in hand. Application for its recognition and for 
consultative status has already been made both to UNESCO and 
to the Economic and Social Council of UN. It is expected that a 
European executive of the Council will be established immediately 
after the conference on antisemitism and that the follow-up wérk 
of that conference will be an immediate major responsibility of the 
World Council. 

And finally, the movement towards the setting up of further 
Councils of Christians and Jews continues. Another article in this 
issue tells of consultations in Copenhagen, which it is hoped will 
result in the formation of a Danish, and ultimately of a Scandinavian 
Council. Recent enquiries from New Zealand suggest the possibility 
of the establishment of a Council there. The preparations for the 
conference of antisemitism have brought us into contact with 
several joint organisations of Christians and Jews in various 
European countries. 

So the work goes on, and an ever-widening circle of goodwill 
promises to become an important factor in the realisation of the 
prophetic dream of the day when nation shall speak peace unto 
nation and men shall learn war no more. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Rabbi Dr. Israel I. Mattuck. 


The growth of Nazism and Fascism revealed the weakness of 
democracy. Though they have been eliminated as political move- 
ments in the countries where they were strongest, it cannot be said 
that their ideologies have been suppressed and their influences 
stopped. The historic situation which produced them and other 
forms of totalitarianism remains. Briefly, it may be summed up as 
follows. Economics play a larger part than ever in human life. Men 
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appraise their own positions and judge the society to which they 
belong largely by economic standards. To many, social justice 
means Only a more equal distribution of economic power. 


Technical and commercial developments have, however, fur- 
thered the concentration of economic power in a few hands. At 
the same time democracy has fostered in all individuals a sense of 
individual worth which resents a position of glaring inferiority. 
In other words, the economic situation does not conform to the 
democratic idea. Moreover, democracy itself must take some of 
the blame for the economic inequalities. It allowed individuals to 
pursue wealth with freedom from positive social restrictions. The 
obvious dangers in such freedom were brushed aside by liberal 
thought with the easy assumption that individuals would recognise 
that they could serve their self-interest best by giving their best 
service to the community. For a variety of reasons, this assumption, 
true in theory, was falsified in practice. 


Dr. Niebuhr, in his essay, “The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness,’ attributes this assumption to the secular 
character of this liberalism. The secular liberalism almost caused its 
undoing. That would not have mattered if democracy was nothing 
more than a device of government; but, as Dr. Niebuhr points out, 
it has a deeper aspect: “‘A free society is necessary for man’s realisa- 
tion of both his individual and collective possibilities.” In fact, 
democracy is based on the religious valuation of man. That implies 
two things: the ultimate worth of human personality and the ulti- 
mate worth, too, of the human community. Democracy has gone 
wrong in ignoring the claims of the community and putting all 
stress on the rights of the individual. Dr. Niebuhr might have 
pointed out that it may have been led into this mistake by the 
overemphasis on the individual in much of the religious thought of 
the western world. The community has a life of its own to consider. 
It has been the weakness of democracy that it looked on the com- 
munity as merely an adjunct to the individual, whereas in fact the 
community is not only the necessary condition for the life of the 
individual but also, like the individual, with a “‘vitality” and there- 
fore value of its own. That idea accords with Jewish teaching. 


Judaism has never thought of the individual apart from the com- 


munity, and it has recognised in the community, as in the individual, 
an entity capable of being in relation with God. 


It is, therefore, the problem of democracy to establish a harmony 
between the individual and the community. The freedom of the 
former resents restrictions imposed by the latter. Yet the community 
for the sake of order and peace must restrict the freedom of indi- 
viduals. The community, however, may not tyrannise over the 
individual. The practical question therefore arises how to define the 
limits of the individuals’ freedom on the one side, and on the other 
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of the community’s authority exercised through its rulers. The 
greatest strain in the relation between the community and the 
individual arises in the present situation out of economic factors. 
It involves the problem of property. 

Dr. Niebuhr says that there is no perfect and no permanent 
solution for that problem. There can only be adjustments from time 
to time. That applies to the whole problem of the relation between 
the community and the individual; it, must, on the historic level, 
remain a permanent problem, or at best, a permanently recurring 
problem. That hopeless conclusion has its ultimate source in 
Dr. Niebuhr’s estimate of man. He has no faith in man; and with- 
out faith in man no other conclusion is possible. Idealists, he says, 
“the children of light,” have erred in trusting the nature of man. 
That was the mistake of secular liberalism; the Marxists make the 
same mistake. Man cannot be trusted, he is infected with original 
sin. The conflict, therefore, between the community and the in- 
dividual, becauses it engages human nature, cannot be resolved ®n 
the historic level. History, says Dr. Niebuhr, cannot be redemptive, 
it is only creative. 


A Co-worRKER WITH Gop. 


Here the Jewish view must register fundamental dissent. It is 
not only secular liberalism which has such a faith in man that it 
looks to him to overcome by moral power the strains and the in- 
justices in human life. Such a faith in man can be, and in the 
Jewish teaching is a corollary of the theistic view of the universe, 
which makes men God’s agents in the fulfilment of His purposes. 
In the Jewish view man is a co-worker with God; he has that 
privilege and the endowment to fulfil the corresponding responsi- 
bility because he is “‘created in the image of God.” Men can be 
“Sons of God” to share in the Father’s plan and to carry out the 
Father’s purposes. History, therefore, can be redemptive. That is the 
meaning of the Jewish Messianic hope. Of course, history cannot be 
redemptive if it is conceived as a mechanical process with God only 
waiting at the end of it to scrap it by an act of re-creation. But the 
case is different if history be the scene of God’s activity with men as 
His agents or co-workers. After all Dr. Niebuhr says that history is 
creative. What does it create if not the way to redemption? 

Admittedly, the historic process must at each step conform to 
the human situation. There will, for example, be general agreement 
with Dr. Niebuhr that the question of property cannot be decided 
now once for all, but that only relative adjustments are possible 
which will have to be altered from time to time. There will also be 
agreement with his conclusion that the world community will have 
to begin with deference to power, by recognising, in other words, 
the authority of the strongest nations, while attempting to limit 
their power by an international organisation. But this realistic 
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estimate of present possibilities cannot be accepted as a permanent 
guide to the historic process. Men are not equal to anything better 
now, but they have potentialities which can be developed to 
heighten in individuals their sense of responsibility to the community, 
and in nations their readiness to be good members of the society 
of nations. 

But men will have individually and collectively to obey a higher 
law than their own ambitions or even well-being. In the recognition 
of that higher law the individual and the community can attain a 
harmony of liberty and order, the utmost freedom for the individual 
with the utmost justice in the community. For the only way to 
harmonise the individual and the community is by the recognition 
by both of a Law which they must obey—a law of love and justice. 
It was the faith of the Jewish prophets that such a time would come. 
That is the idea in Jeremiah’s “new covenant.” Obedience to the 
Law will be spontaneous, it will be within the hearts of men. The 
author of Deuteronomy went even further and said that the Law 
was in the hearts and mouths of men: 

“For the commandment which I command thee this day, it is not 
too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and 
make us to hear it, that we may do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, 
and make us to hear it, that we may do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 

(Deuteronomy 30, 11-14) 

Democracy, says Professor Niebuhr, requires humility. It requires 
humility on the part of political factions, economic factions, religious 
factions and economic groups, that they may live together in one 
community with freedom and order. That is obviously true. For 
the adherents of different religions to share in one community 
requires on their several parts firm conviction in their own beliefs 
with respect for the beliefs of others. It is not an easy combination, 
it requires a strenuous spiritual effort. Like other differences, the 
differences between the groups in a society can be transcended and 
brought into a harmony by the recognition of each group that it 
belongs to a larger unity which imposes on its members alone with 
their loyalty to it, obedience to a higher law which is above all 
divisions. Here, too, the necessary harmony can be produced only 
by the effective recognition among men that they live under a law. 

Democracy is a tremendous experiment. It will prove nothing 
less than whether a community of free men is possible. It requires 
for its ultimate success high spiritual attainment in men with the 
consequent moral endowment. The development of its power in 
the historic process will conform to the spiritual growth of humanity. 
The experiment of democracy assumes, therefore, a faith in men. 
It will succeed if the faith is true. But if the faith is not true, its 
success doesn’t matter. 
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DANISH RETROSPECT 
William W. Simpson. 


In the main entrance to a department store in one of Copen- 
hagen’s busiest streets stands an impressive piece of sculpture—the 
carved stone figures of a youth and a girl, walking with clasped 
hands and faces upturned to the sun, the very embodiment of new 
life and new hope. 

Beneath them is an inscription—brief to a degree, but how full 
of meaning. It is simply the date: “‘May 5th, 1945,” a date no Dane 
will ever forget, for on that day two years ago the German occupa- 
tion ended and Denmark was once more a free country. 

It was a great thrill to visit Copenhagen, as I was fortunate enough 
to do a few weeks ago for a meeting of the Ecumenical Refugee 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. - 

It seemed particularly appropriate that a Commission whose 
primary concern is the care of Protestant refugees who are directly 
or indirectly the victims of Nazi tyranny should meet in a country 
which has rendered such magnificent service in the refugee cause. 
During the first few months of 1945 Denmark was subjected to a 
new form of invasion when a stream of refugees began to pour into 
the country from Germany and continued at an ever increasing 
pace until the capitulation of the occupying forces on May 5th. 

The Germans left no records of the number or whereabouts of 
these refugees of whom it eventually appeared that there were some 
230,000 in the country. The responsibility for their care, mainten- 
ance and eventual repatriation fell entirely on the Danish Govern- 
ment. About 20,000 were repatriated during the summer months 
of 1945, but by early autumn it was clear that some 210,000 would 
have to remain in the country for the time being, a number equiva- 
lent to 5 per cent. of the total population. 

The story of the way in which the Danes shouldered that burden 
and took care, not only of the material but also of the spiritual and 
educational needs of that great army of people, the majority of 
whom were of enemy origin, is one of the most moving in the whole 
field of refugee endeavour and is entirely in line with the generous 
and hospitable character of the Danish people themselves. 

That generosity was most movingly expressed in the courtesy 
of his late Majesty, King Christian X, in granting an audience to 
the officers of the Ecumenical Refugee Commission, probably one 
of the last audiences accorded by him to foreign visitors before his 
death. The deputation included Propst Griiber, a German Lutheran 
pastor, who before, during, and since the war has worked untiringly 
on behalf of the non-Aryan Christian victims of Nazi antisemitism 
in Berlin, where he is now a member of the City Council. 
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The King readily agreed to hear a statement from Propst Griiber, 
the first German to appear before him since the collapse. In that 
statement he expressed gratitude for all that had been done by Den- 
mark for the refugees, and asked forgiveness on behalf of his own 
people for all the sufferings inflicted on the Danish people. Propst 
Griiber went on to assure the King that those who now bear 
responsibility in nation and Church in Germany were firmly re- 
solved to give practical expression to their feelings of penitence and 
to do all in their power to repair the evil done by their nation. ““We 
need, all of us,” concluded Propst Griiber, ‘individuals as well as 
nations, forgiveness, and we should like to remain united with the 
men to whom we have done wrong, in praying: ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us.’ 


King Christian, who answered in German, said: ‘I believe you 
are sincere, and that it is from your heart and not only from your 
lips.” Then, turning to the other members of the group, he said in 
English: ‘Are there many more Germans like him?’ and the chair- 
man, the Rev. Henry Carter, replied: “There are many leaders of 
the German Evangelical Church, your Majesty, who would say 
and mean the same.’ The King, with a smile, said: “Then I must tell 
my Foreign Minister that they can come and see me.’ 


In the intervals of the work of the Refugee Commission, I was 
able to meet a number ofrepresentative Jewish and Christian leaders, 
including the Protestant and Catholic Bishops of Copenhagen and 
Rabbi Friediger, who, though a very sick man at the time, was good 
enough to attend an informal luncheon party at which I was in- 
vited to report on the most recent developments in the field of 
— and international co-operation between Christians and 

ews. 


After I had spoken, one after another of those present spoke of 
the cordial relations which had for long existed between the mem- 
bers of the two communities in Denmark and in particular of the 
way in which, at the time of the German occupation, the Christians 
had done all in their power to shelter their Jewish friends and 
eventually to enable them to escape to Sweden. 


Antisemitism, happily, is not a serious problem in Denmark, nor 
ever has been, though I was given to understand that there are 
some indications of latent anti-Jewish feeling today, due probably 
to the after-effects of the occupation and the generally unsettled 
conditions which Denmark shares with the other nations of the 
world. 


Those who were present at that luncheon party—and they in- 
cluded three Danish delegates to the Oxford Conference of last 
summer—decided to constitute a provisional Council of Christians 
and Jews in Denmark and agreed to work towards the eventual 
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establishment of a Scandinavian Council which would bring in 
representatives of Norway and Sweden also. Their experiences will 
be a source of strength and encouragement to groups of Christians 
and Jews in other countries where conditions have been much less 
favourable. 


Since my return to England I have learned of the death of Rabbi 
Friediger. Those who were at the Oxford Conference last summer 
will long remember his impressive report of the relations between 
Jews and Christians in Denmark and of his own experiences in a 
Nazi concentration camp. There he received a personal message 
from King Christian who also received him in private audience on 
his return after the liberation. 


A Jewish Rabbi and a Christian King—both have entered into 
their reward almost within a few days of each other. In my mind 
they will always be associated together as outstanding examples of 
the finest type of character that each community can produce. 


One thing more. Many of the book shops in Gopenhagen are 
still displaying photographs of Kaj Munk together with copies of 
his works. The Danish National Theatre has recently revived one 
of his plays. This is hardly surprising for Kaj Munk, playwright, 
pastor and patriot, who lost his life at the hands of the Nazi in- 
vaders, lives in the hearts of the Danish people as one of the out- 
standing heroes of the resistance. 


In one of a group of three of his sermons which was first published 
in 1942, immediately suppressed and subsequently circulated 
through underground publishing houses, Kaj Munk wrote the 
following paragraph which is as forceful and relevant today as 
when it was first proclaimed five years ago. I quote it here as sum- 
ming up something of the challenge of those days in Copenhagen 
and of the spirit in which together—as Christians and Jews—we 
can accept it. 


‘Peace be with you” is the Church’s greeting; our hymnbook 
sings of the peace of God which is more than guardian angels; and 
every Sunday we clergy lift up our hands before the altar and extend 
them impressively over the congregation—‘‘The Lord lift up his 
face upon you and give you peace”! It is a shocking delusion to 
suppose that this “‘peace”’ stands for “‘good-bye”’ and “‘sleep well’ and 
“have a nice time” and “mind you don’t get your feet wet”! No, the 
peace of God is a sign that the soul is keeping its balance, for the 
reason that, however troubled it may be in other respects, it has 
found quiet in relation to truth. Quiet is a difficult word. You see, 
truth is always advancing. Quiet will therefore in this case mean— 
advancing side by side with truth.’ 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
NOTEBOOK 


“Tuts MopERN AGE.” 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank has 
rendered a great service to the 
better understanding of the 
Palestinian situation by the 
treatment accorded to the sub- 
ject in his new series of docu- 
mentaries — “This Modern 
Age.” An opening reminder of 
the age-long history of the 
country and of its significance 
for three of the great religious 
traditions of mankind is the 
prelude to a nicely balanced 
treatment of the complexities 
of the contemporary situation. 

The beginnings of Jewish 
achievement both in agricul- 
ture and industry, and the 
benefits accruing to Arab as 
well as Jew; the agitation of 
Arab politicians against Jewish 
immigration and against the 
best interests of their own 
people whose needs and first 
efforts towards improved con- 
ditions are sympathetically 
handled; the Arab terrorist 
campaign from 1936 to 1939, 
and its results in the White 
Paper of 1939 which made 
further Jewish immigration de- 
pendent on Arab consent; 


Jewish support for the allied 


cause during the war and the 
pro - Nazi activities of the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
(vividly portrayed in an ex- 
tract from a German newsreel) ; 
and the beginnings and de- 
velopment of the present 


campaign of terrorism by Jews 
—all these elements are skil- 
fully woven together into a 
film which, if it does not 
answer all the questions, will 
do much to counter the dan- 
gerous effects of the short- 
sighted and one-sided judg- 
ments on the Palestine prob- 
lem which are so prevalent 
today. 

Mr. Rank is to be congratu- 
lated, not only on this particu- 
lar film, but on the whole 
series which are in refreshing 
contrast to the familiar and 
rather strident tones of Time 
marching on, and it is to be 
hoped that a 16mm. edition of 
them will be available in due 
course for wide display in 
private film performances. 


ANTISEMITISM IN EUROPE. 


The arrangements for the 
International Conference on 
antisemitism in Europe are 
now nearing completion. It 
will be held in Switzerland 
from July 30th to August 5th, 
at Seelisberg, on Lake Lucerne. 
The preparation of the pre- 
liminary documents is well in 
hand, and the lists of those who 
will attend almost completed. 
It was particularly cheering to 
learn from Dr. Visseur, the 
organising Secretary of the 
Conference, a few days ago, 
that Professor Jaques Maritain 
has agreed to be present. 
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AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD. 


Once more our colleagues 
in the U.S.A. have been cele- 
brating their annual Brother- 
hood week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, this observance 
coincided with the week of 
Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 16-23, and had as its 
theme, ““Brotherhood—Pattern 
for Peace.” 

The former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to this country, John G. 
Winant, acted as General 
Chairman, and President Tru- 
man as Honorary Chairman. 
In his Brotherhood Week me.- 
sage, President Truman said: 

‘Brotherhood is essential to 
the establishment and mainten- 
ance of peace . . . Our own land 
can make no greater contribution 
to this troubled world than to 
establish brotherhood as the rule 
of life among ail our citizens of 
every religion, race, or national 
origin. Brotherhood—live it, be- 
lieve it, support it—must be the 
resolve that governs our relations 
to one another. We cannot hope 
to commend brotherhood abroad 
unless we practice it at home. 

“Democracy rests upon brother- 
hood. Justice, amity, understand- 
ing, and co-operation among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
throughout our nation are 
cornerstones of democracy, even 
as they are the requirements of 
brotherhood. With them, we can 
maintain our national unity and 
keep up the teamwork needed in 
peace as in war.’ 

THe or JEws AND 
CHRISTIANS. 

For many years now the 
Society of Jews and Christians 
has rendered valiant service in 
the field of Jewish - Christian 
relations through the holding 
of conferences and _ lectures, 
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mostly in the London area. At 
the time of the formation of 
the Council there were con- 
sultations with the officers of 
the Society and messages of 
goodwill and assurances of 
co-operation were exchanged 
between the two bodies. 

It has been increasingly felt 
for some time, however, that 
these two organisations whose 
aims are defined in almost 
identical terms should be 
brought into a closer relation- 
ship with each other, and after 
consideration by their respec- 
tive Executive Committees a 
plan has recently been adopted 
whereby the Society becomes 
affiliated to the Council of 
Christians and Jews on a 
similar basis to that obtaining 
in the case of local Councils. 
It will continue to arrange 
meetings and conferences in 
London, and it will in future 
be known as_ the~ London 
Society of Jews and Christians 
(affiliated to the Council of 
Christians and Jews). 

The names of all members of 
the Society will be added to 
the roll of Associate Members 
of the Council, and they will in 
future receive copies of 
“Common Ground” and other 
of the Council’s publications. 
We welcome them into asso- 
ciation with us, and _ look 
forward to a relationship with 
the Society which, we believe, 
will strengthen the work of the 
Council, and at the same time 
help to remove some of the 
confusion that has previously 
existed in many people’s minds 
with regard to the respective 
functions of the two bodies. 
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Two ImporTANT DATES 


The first, June 11th, con- 
cerns everyone who can get to 
the Conway Hall at 7.30 that 
evening. Dr. Martin Buber, 
Professor of Social Philosophy 
in the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and one of the most 
formative living thinkers in the 
field of personal relations, will 
lecture under the auspices of 
the Council. His subject will 
be “The Spirit of Israel and 
the World of Today” and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Very 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews, will 
preside. 


The second, June 18th, con- 
cerns full members of the 
Council and those representa- 
tives of Local Councils who 
are being invited to meet them 
in Conference for discussion of 
the present position with re- 
gard to the growth of anti- 
semitism in this country, and 
the most effective ways of 
combating it through the 
Council’s agencies. 


ENFILSWARD 

Just in case it has slipped 
memory may I remind 
you that our Summer School 
will be held from July 23rd- 
28th at Elfinsward, Haywards 
Heath. We are still open to 
receive your registration, but 
the sooner it comes in now the 
better. Why not write off to us 
at once? 


your 
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GETTING IT AcROss 


I am frequently being re- 
minded of the urgent need for 
getting our message across to 
“the man in the street.” It is 
a need of which we at head- 
quarters are profoundly con- 
scious and we believe that one 
of the most effective ways in 
which we can help it is through 
the medium of churches, youth 
clubs, discussion circles, and 
similar groups. We are there- 
fore establishing a panel of 
people competent to speak on 
various aspects of Jewish - 
Christian relations, who will be 
available for small gatherings 
or for larger public meetings 


in any part of the country. 


Can you help us? We need 
both speakers and meetings. 
A good deal of this kind of 
work is already being done with 
marked success by our Local 
Councils, but we are anxious 
to break new ground. Is there 
any organisation with which 
you are associated which would 
include a discussion or meeting 
on this subject in its next pro- 
gramme? If so, please let us 
know if you would like us to 
arrange a speaker, giving some 
indication of possible dates, 
and also the nature and size 


of the meeting. 
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BOOK 


Studies in Biblical Law. 
By David Daube. 
Cambridge University Press, 1947. 21|- 
There are certain books 
which, while belonging to a 
rather specialised sphere of 
Old Testament study and as 
such requiring a scholar to 
assess their value as scholarship, 
yet possess a secondary value, 
and that of some considerable 
importance. They stimulate 
the reader’s interest in the Old 
Testament. They spur him on 
to learn more of the subject so 
that he may, perhaps, become 
more capable of forming a 
judgment. They make the Old 
Testament more 


Such a book is Dr. Daube’s 
“Studies in Biblical Law.” It 
would require a scholar to 
review it critically. But it is 
not necessary for the reader to 
have a grasp of Roman Law, 
of Biblical and Mishnaic He- 
brew, of Hebrew Law through 
the centuries such as are pos- 
sessed by the learned author, 
in order to enjoy this book and 
to benefit from it. It would be 
possible to differ in a number 
of details from Dr. Daube’s 
interpretations, or to  pro- 
nounce them unproven, and 
yet to remain fascinated by the 
living background against 
which he sets the Old Testa- 
ment narratives. 

Briefly, the purpose of the 
book is to reconstruct Hebrew 
Law, not so much from the 
legal codes, such as the Book 
of the Covenant in Exodus, as 


NOTES 
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from what is more or less 
unconsciously revealed of lega! 
terminology and customs in 
the Old Testament stories and 
the prophetical writings. We 
are Shown also how legal terms 
developed into religious ideas. 
One of the most interesting ex- 
amples is the Hebrew term for 
the Kinsman—Redeemer, the 
“Goel,” which acquired an 
ever broader and richer mean- 
ing as it passed from individ- 
ual to national use, and thente 
to a spiritual use, and was 
eventually taken into Christian 
theology. Again, an interesting 
explanation is given of the 
expression “to require the 
blood” which takes us far back 
into history, before the Old 
Testament books were written. 


In his chapter on the Lex 
Talionis, Dr. Daube claims to 
show that the principle of 
compensation, and not only 
that of retaliation, perhaps 
even more than retaliation, is 
represented in the earliest He- 
brew criminal laws. He draws 
analogies from the other great 
codes of the Near East, that 
of Hammurabi, the Assyrian 
and the Hittite Codes. The 
reader who has access to a 
sufficiently well-stocked library 
will find himself moved to look 
up the Codes for himself (they 
are translated and published 
in English and French), and 
compare them with the rele- 
vant chapters in Exodus and 
Leviticus. He may, or may not, 
be competent to judge of their 
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relative antiquity, or to decide 
on the original meanings, but 
he will certainly come away 
with a more vivid understand- 
ing of the world of the patri- 
archs. 

The Jewish reader will not 
close the book without a deeper 
wonder at the spiritual genius 
of his race, as revealed by the 
depth of the spiritual and moral 
ideas which, instead of remain- 
ing static, developed through 
the ages. The Christian reader 
will greatly benefit from a new 
understanding of the centuries 
of evolution which lies behind 


many Hebrew _ conceptions 
which passed into Christianity. 
K.H. 


Philosophia Judaica—Philo and 
Saadya Gaon. 
Published by East @& West Library. 
7/6 & 8/6 
The East and West Library 
is doing a most valuable piece 
of work in publishing a series 
of ‘selections from the writings 
of the most eminent Hebrew 
thinkers in English transla- 
tions.” Under the _ general 
editorship of Hugo Bergmann, 
Professor of Philosophy at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, the series promises selec- 
tions from the writings of 
Philo, Saadya Gaon, Jehuda 
Halevi, Anad Ha’am and 
others. Of these the first two 
have recently appeared. 
Dr. Hans Lewy, whose death 
in July 1945 at the early age 
of forty-four has deprived 


Jewry of one of the most out- 
standing of its younger scholars, 
has selected a number of 
passages which bring out most 


forcibly the speculative and 
ethical concepts of one who, 
in the idiom of his own age, 
devoted himself to an attempt 
to reconcile the teachings of 
the Pentateuch with current 
philosophical ideas. 

The second, Saadya Gaon’s 
‘Book of Doctrines and Be- 
liefs,’ has been edited by one 
of our own Council members, 
Rabbi Dr. Alexander Altmann. 
This book, written in 933 was 
in effect Saadya’s magnum opus, 
his attempt to guide and in- 
spire his people in an age of 
moral, intellectual and spiritual 
confusion. There is something 
strangely up-to-date about the 
comment of one of his contem- 
poraries that : ““Muslims, Jews, 
Christians and Magians, they 
all are walking in error and 
darkness; there are only two 
kinds of people left in the 
world; the one group is in- 
telligent but lacking in faith; 
the other has faith, but is 
lacking in intelligence.” 

There is, alas, no space here 
for more than this brief in- 
troduction of these most valu- 
able and stimulating works, 
which should be of particular 
interest to the Christian reader 
for whom the best part of 


Jewish philosophical thought 


has been for so long a terra 
incognita. We may, perhaps, 
return to them again later, but 
in the meantime we should 
like to add to our expression 
of gratitude a word of con- 
gratulation to the publishers 
for having given us two books 
which are a delight to the eye 
as well as to the mind—they 
are beautifully produced. 
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An outline of the History of 
Modern Jewish Religious 
Thought. 
By Lev Gillet. Published by the Christian 
Institute of Fewish Studies. 1/- 
Father Lev Gillet, a priest 
of the Orthodox Church, whose 
book, ‘Communion the 
Messiah”’ created considerable 
interest in both Jewish and 
Christian circles a few years 
ago, has recently produced a 
short “Outline of the History 
of Modern Jewish Religious 
Thought” (xviii-xxthcenturies), 
intended not for specialists or 
scholars, but for the general 
reader. Father Gillet’s only 
claim for this very useful 
pamphlet is that it may ““convey 
some clear and precise in- 
formation, presented from a 
purely objective point of view.” 
The claim is well justified, for 
the pamphlet contains a sur- 


prising amount of well docu- 
mented material and should 
certainly help towards the 
realisation of its author’smain 


ambition which is to encourage 
his readers to further study of 
the subject. 


The Jewish Monthly. 
Published by the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
ion. 1/6 

Congratulations to the 
Anglo-Jewish Association on 
launching a monthly review of 
Jewish affairs. The first issue, 
dated April 1947, runs to 
72 pages and contains, in 
addition to an editorial ‘Com- 
mentary’ and a factual review 
of recent events which directly 
or indirectly affect Jewish in- 
terests, a number of interesting 
and valuable articles. 

The review promises to 
supply a long felt want in both 
Jewish and non-Jewish circles, 
and while there should be no 
difficulty in securing a large 
number of Jewish readers, we 
greatly hope that many non- 
Jews will find a place for it in 
their magazine lists. 


PROFESSOR MARTIN 


of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
will deliver a public lecture on 


THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL 
AND THE WORLD OF TO-DAY 


Chairman: 
THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 
CONWAY HALL 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE IlIth, 7.30 p.m. 
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